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dead body of earthly passion, perhaps, shone upon 
when it is too late, by the awful, withering light of 
conscience and remorse. Oh! sunshine can be fear- 
ful to a man's heart as well as grateful. 

But, while we stop to muse, the beams travel 
steadily onward, and we find ourselves lagging behind. 
See; they have actually scaled the very table at 
which I sit, and are taking their stealthy way towards 
me over the green baize. I watch them with interest 
as they approach a little trinket — a silver seal, with 
a twisted handle of ivory — given me long since by 
one who has gone into a brighter sunlight than I 
have ever known : around it have clustered many a 
tender memory, many a loving thought, many that 
were sad yet sweet. To me it has become invested 
with a gentle sanctity. I cannot look upon it with- 
out being sensible of a pure and solemn influence: 
no unhopeful gloom — but rather the seriousness 



darker lines than even they can trace — which are 
beyond his genial power to smooth away ? Will he 
not meet with gloom, and coldness, and unreconciled 
disappointment, and chilling disbelief? —things for 
which he can feel no sympathy, and make no allow- 
ance. Shall I not draw my curtains more closely, and 
shut him out altogether ? 

And yet, wherefore does the sun shine, unless it 
be for such as I ? Why are his rays cheery, warm, 
and beneficent, if there be nothing that needs warmth, 
and beneficence, and cheer, for them to fall upon? 
Shall I shrink from him because he tells my imper- 
fections the truth, and cannot give a false color to 
my disfigurements? And even were I to escape him 
now, would not the time come when he must pene- 
trate pitilessly through and through me, and perhaps 
find me even less fit than now to sustain the exam- 
ination ? Shall I not do wisely to throw myself open 



that, notwithstanding I have not been actually under 
the sunshine's influence, it may still have been re- 
flected upon me by the objects on which it did shine, 
and have thereby invested me with a more charitable 
and becoming, though milder effulgence? If so, it 
would not be the first blessing that has fallen upon 
me unawares. 

Meanwhile, the sun will rise again to-morrow 
morning: nay, even now, as I gaze upward, 1 see a 
silver lining to the cloud. — Jtdian Hawthorne. 



AN EXQUISITE MOMENT. 

If we may believe writers whose forte is sentiment, 
the most exquisite moment of life is experienced only 
in childhood. Without undertaking to say whether 
they are right or not, we are willing to admit that all 
children have exquisite moments, even the poor 1 it— 




that comes of a hope beyond this world. Can the 
sunshine add or take away aught from this ? It would 
seem not, for bright as it is, it cannot reach that 
which, in this silver-headed and ivory-handled seal, 
is peculiarly and inviolably mine. The subtle spirit 
that lives there is itself the essence of a better sun- 
shine even than this, which is now mellowing the 
smooth curves of the glossy ivory, and twinkling 
over the intricate carving of the silver head. Yet, 
after all, methinks the outward has made me more 
delicately conscious of the inward light. 

By this, the earth has shifted her unwieldy should- 
ers so far as to bring the source of my thoughts and 
fancies almost directly opposite the windows. I know 
he is there by the unbearable brightness of that part 
of the heavens, but he is still too high for me to meet 
his lustrous glance, face to face. As he slowly sinks 
downward, however, I foresee that he will ultimately 
shine upon my countenance, as he has already shone 
on the various objects in the room. And what will 
he find there worthy of his scrutiny — what that will 
be the better for his illumination ? Will he not find 
lines of thought and suffering — aye, and deeper and 



AN EXQUISITE MOMENT.— J. S. Davis. 

before him, and dare and bear the wholesome fire of 
his glance, though it scorch me through the soul ? 

Oh ! foolish mind of man, thinking to mold, accord- 
ing to its own impulses, the course of its destiny. 
As I rise, impatient even of a momentary delay, and 
step forward towards the window to bathe myself in 
the broad excess of golden sunlight, behold ! It has 
vanished all at once away nor even left one golden 
foot-print behind. A shadow has suddenly descended 
upon all the room : the window-pane, the leaves, the 
curtain, the carpet, the pictures — everything has re- 
turned to its former unenlightened sobriety of hue 
and quality, and for me, who have had nothing, noth- 
ing at all is left, except the duskiness of that great 
cloud which has drawn itself across the sun's face. 
Did I say I had had nothing ? But that, surely, is not 
quite the case. Is there, then, no benefit to be de- 
rived from watching, on others, the effects of some- 
thing you may not have experienced yourself? Does 
he who observes the working of truth and enlighten- 
ment in the world at large derive no grains of wis- 
dom from the spectacle, though he bear no active 
part in the matter himself? Moreover, is it not true 



tie street gamin, whose sole business often seems to 
be to paddle and wade in the noisome gutter. For 
the country child, there are delightful surprises in 
the fields and woods. A girl may some day discover 
a knot of violets, where there were none before, and 
a boy may chance upon a bird's nest, in his adven- 
turous climbing of trees. Another day the girl may 
find a pleasant bower, to which she will carry her 
doll, and the boy may stumble against a partridge 
unexpectedly caught in the snare he has set. These 
are exquisite moments to country children, who are 
always ready to be pleased with trifles. The larger 
boys delight to wander off to streams in which trout 
are likely to be found ; and if any are there, they are 
sure to find them. They know nothing of the rules 
which experienced anglers have laid down, but their 
instinct and observation stand them in stead of these ; 
and it is they who catch the trout, while the angler 
goes home with an empty basket. As Mr. Jourdan 
talked prose, without knowing it, they are "com- 
plete anglers" without having heard of Izaak Wal- 
ton. The characteristic sketch of Mr. Davis repre- 
sents one who will soon have his exquisite moment. 



